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THE PRESIDENTS LETTER 


In the office that I share with two Air Force captains, there are 
three wall “decorations.” The most colorful is a huge map of these 
United States (except Alaska)—a constant reminder of the vast 
breadth and variety of our nation. Thumbtacked at the dot that 
is Montgomery, Alabama, is a long string marked off in 100-mile 
segments, used in estimating flying time from here. “How far is 
it?” one captain will ask. The other swings the string, reads it, 
calculates and replies, “About six hours.” He never answers in 
miles. 

The second wall bears a portrait of Thomas Edison and his curt 
injunction, “THere’s A Way To Do Ir Berrer—F mp It.” To this 
kind of command there is no proper reply but action, and yet this 
image of Edison serves far more often as a sad reminder that most 
of us are so engrossed in the daily process of doing things the way 
we always have, that no time remains for searching out the better 
way. 

The third is a panel someone once clipped from one of Walt 
Kelly's Pogo strips. In it, the turtle and the rabbit sit upon an 
Okefinokee log as the turtle says dispiritedly, “So much is probly 
happenin’ that we pon’t know about, that what we know PALEs 
into INSIGNIFICANCE.” 

To which the pensive rabbit replies, “And even more.” 

All these are sobering and thought-provoking stimuli when 
from time to time they break through the perceptual habits which 
usuaily relegate them to indistinguishable parts of the familiar 
environment. 

This afternoon they are all time-symbols to me, and each seems 
peculiarly relevant to the problems of the National Society for the 
Study of Communication. The map impresses me with the rich 
and myriad significances of the word National. The captain's 
habit of measuring our map in hours-of-flying-time reminds me 
that the Air Force is fond of saying that the world is shrinking. 
But it isn’t, really. It remains as immense and unknowable as 
ever, and we sometimes forget that establishment of communica- 
tion channels and media is no assurance that any significant 
communication will take place. 

For what Kelly's philosophical reptile says is everlastingly and 
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maddeningly true. There is too much of the world, too much of 
the United States of America, too much of human communicative 
behavior for us ever to learn it all—jetliners, color TV, and all the 
academic journals notwithstanding. When we are honest with 
ourselves, what we know does “pale into insignificance,” and like 
Thomas Wolfe in the library, we weep because one life is insuf- 
ficient to learn it all. 

The villain is time. We lack time to devote to study, time to go 
to all the conventions and conferences (even supposing we had 
the money ), time to write an article for the Journal or an item for 
the Newsletter. And most tragic of all, we lack the time to sit and 
think and search for that “way to do it better.” Or at least, so we 
tell ourselves. 

We don’t even have time for the time-saving devices. NSSC is 
one of these, for was it not the very problem expressed so well by 
Kelly's wistful turtle that prompted the founders to organize 
NSSC? I think it was. I think, too, that something like Edison's 
philosophy was implied. 

As late as the spring of 1956, then-President Kenneth Harwood 

wrote in the Journal: 
A main aim of the National Society for the Study of Communication is to 
serve people whose interests in the study of discourse are general. Associa- 
tions exist in number for those whose views are special or limited, but in 
each of these the specialist communicates with colleagues whose views are 
narrowed to the specialty. The Society seeks to provide media of communi- 
cation for people who look beyond their specialties to the general ideas of 
communication. 

But the times change, and more and more frequently we hear 
members crying that “there is nothing in NSSC for me and my 
specialty.” The Society could resist these cries from sheer 
momentum for, as Newton pointed out, a body moving in a given 
direction tends to continue in that direction. But perhaps it is 
unwise to resist. Perhaps it is time to change our view of NSSC. 
Momentum, after all, is a form of inertia, and there probably is a 
way to do the whole thing better. At the moment, however, the 
better way is not at all obvious. 

It seems to me that without NSSC each of us would have to 
make a considerable increase in the time we now invest in finding 
out all those things that are “pro’bly happenin’ that we von’T 
know about” in the business of communication, and that NSSC 
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serves its function pretty well for a nine-year-old. It never was 
designed to cater to any specialty and never pretended to make 
learning about other specialties completely effortless. The Journal 
was never intended to be simple and entertaining reading. Some 
things we ought to know are inherently difficult to learn, and 
some are not even very interesting at times. 

We must face this resolutely, for our powers of rationalization 
are highly developed and the demands on our time seem to be 
growing every day. If we stop studying, then what we know does 
indeed, and quickly, “PALE into INSIGNIFICANCE.” 

“And even,” as the rabbit so aptly adds, “more.” 

F. A. CARTIER 


Air University 


What Is Communication? 

Taskgroup Letter No. 2 of the NSSC Committee on Extant Theory 
(Theodore Clevenger, Chairman) presents some interesting thoughts on the 
definition of communication. 

“In the sense that I am using the terms involved, communication is not 
(necessarily ) linguistic, verbal, or conceptual.”—John Newman. 

“The Stevens definition of communication seems almost adequate: “Com- 
munication is the discriminatory response of an organism to a stimulus.’ It is 
almost adequate, because I’m not sure that (1) communication is a response 
—it seems to me to be meaning given to the stimulus—this meaning is then 
reacted to and a responsc results; and (2) discrimination may not be volun- 
tary. Signal reactions are a case in point, not to mention what Hovland, 
Janis and Kelley report that people do with messages they receive.” —Russell 
Jenkins. 

° 7 — o 

“It is a process that makes common to two or several what was the 
monopoly of one or some.”—Alexander Gode. 

“Communication must be two-way, for the response is part of the process.” 
—Curtis Avery. 

“Communication is a term used to refer to any dynamic, information- 
sharing process.”—Theodore Clevenger, Jr. 

“Communication is the process by which we understand others and in 
turn endeavor to be understood by them. It is dynamic, constantly changing 
and shifting in response to the total situation.”—Martin P. Andersen. 

“If the process is conceived as being circular and not linear, sending 
involves receiving—and everything else.”—Bess Sondel. 

“How can you possibly be concerned with a total process without knowing 
the segments and by the same token how can you be concerned with a 
segment without knowing its relation to the whole?”—Betty Moore. 

“Communication should deal with the total process whenever possible. 
Segments may be examined—and taught—individually, but the complete 
process should be envisioned throughout.”—-C. W. Wright. 














THE COMMUNICATION OF FEELINGS 
BY CONTENT-FREE SPEECH 


Joex R. Davrrz anv Lots Jean Davirz* 


The purpose of this research was to investigate the communica- 
tion of feelings by content-free speech. Specifically, this study 
was designed (1) to test the hypothesis that feelings can be 
communicated reliably by content-free speech and (2) to dis- 
cover relevant problems for future research about the vocal 
communication of feelings. 

This research began with a consideration of Suzanne Langer’s 
theory of symbols and communication.’-? Miss Langer suggests 
that symbols may be either discursive or nondiscursive. Discursive 
symbols correlate names or concepts and things, are verifiable, 
duplicable, and have a defined syntax and order. Nondiscursive 
symbols, on the other hand, depend on personal perceptions, on 
intuition, and on direct insight for understanding. They cannot 
be verified or duplicated, do not have “dictionary meanings,” and 
do not have a socially defined syntax and order. 

Miss Langer interprets art as communication in the nondis- 
cursive mode. The artist is concerned with the expression of 
feeling; specifically, he creates forms symbolic of human feeling. 
Communication in the arts depends primarily upon form rather 
than content, for it is the form of the communication which 
carries the feeling value of the artist's expression. 

Generalizing Miss Langer’s thesis to the vocal communication 
of feelings in everyday life suggests that feelings are communi- 
cated in the nondiscursive mode and, therefore, are communicated 
vocally primarily by the form of the message, or by how the 
message is spoken. However, generalization of Miss Langer’s 
theory of the expression of feelings in art to the problem of com- 
munication of feelings in everyday speech seems to require some 
qualification. First, some feelings undoubtedly are communicated 


* Joel R. Davitz is Associate Professor, Department of Psychological 
Foundations and Services, and Lois Jean Davitz is Research Assistant, the 
Institute of Psychological Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

1§. K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1942). 

2S. K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York: Scribners, 1953). 
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Communication of Feelings by Content-free Speech 7 


by the content of a spoken message. Although the way a phrase 
such as “I am happy” is spoken determines, to a large degree, the 
feeling expressed, the content of the message “I am happy” also 
may influence the feeling communicated. Secondly, if feelings 
are communicated in everyday speech with even a moderate 
degree of efficiency, it seems unlikely that understanding the 
feelings expressed by another person depends entirely on unique, 
personal, nonverifiable, and nonduplicable perceptions. Rather, 
it seems reasonable to assume that within any given speech com- 
munity there are more or less stereotyped formal aspects of 
speech associated with the expression of particular feelings. 
Although there is no dictionary of these forms, to the degree that 
members of a speech community can communicate feelings to one 
another with at least moderate effectiveness, the definitions 
correlating form and feeling are shared and verifiable. No doubt 
individual differences exist in any given group, but, in general, 
one would expect members of a group to share at least some 
consistent correlations between forms of speech and feelings 
expressed. 

If feelings are communicated, at least in part, by the form of a 
spoken message and if there are relatively stereotyped form-feeling 
correlations within a speech community, it is reasonable to predict 
that feelings can be reliably communicated by content-free speech. 
The present research was designed to test this prediction. 


PROCEDURE 


The research procedure involved two steps: (1) recording 
expressions of feeling by persons reciting parts of the alphabet; 
(2) identification by judges of the feelings expressed. 


Expression of Feeling 


Each of eight subjects, four males and four females, expressed 
ten feelings by reciting parts of the alphabet. Subjects were 
white, native American speakers of English; they were under- 
graduate and graduate students and college faculty members in 
New York City. One subject, speaker B indicated in Table 2, was 
a professional actress and singer; however, none of the other 
subjects had ever received either vocal or dramatic training. The 
subjects were given the following instructions: 
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General Instructions. In this study you will be asked to express various 
feelings through speech. But this speech will consist only of letters, not 
words. In each case, you will be asked to express a particular feeling simply 
by saying the alphabet, using your voice to express a feeling rather than any 
special content. You can stop at any point, repeat or omit letters. The 
important point to remember is to try to express a particular feeling without 
using q 
Warm-up. In this study it is important that you feel as free and uninhib- 
ited as possible. As a first step, would you please say the alphabet a few 
times just to warm up. Try to let yourself go, loosen up, get the feel of using 
letters as if they were words, and expressing some feeling through the use of 
only letters. Take as much time as you like to warm up. Then turn to the 
next card. 

After the warm-up period, the subjects were given the first 
card, which asked them to recite the alphabet as if it were “Nor- 
mal conversation.” They then were given ten cards, each of which 
contained the name of one feeling and a brief description of a 
situation in which the feeling might be expressed. For example, 
the feeling called “Anger” was accompanied by the following 
instructions: 

Anger: Another person has taken your copy of an important term paper 
that has to be handed in today. He’s just told you he has lost it through 
carelessness, and he doesn’t seem to be concerned about it. You're infuriated. 
You’ve lost your temper and you're expressing your ANGER. 

Another feeling was “Fear,” which had the following instruc- 
tions: 

Fear: You're just about to undergo an extremely dangerous operation. 
You’ve just discovered that there may be great pain involved and that your 
chance of recovering is slim. Extremely afraid, you are talking to a friend, 
expressing your great FEAR. 


The ten feelings expressed by each subject were: (1) anger, 
(2) fear, (3) happiness, (4) jealousy, (5) love, (6) nervousness, 
(7) pride, (8) sadness, (9) satisfaction, and (10) sympathy. The 
order of presentation was random and different for each subject. 
The expression of normal conversation and the ten feelings were 
tape-recorded and then presented to judges for identification of 
feelings expressed. 

Identification of Feelings 

Thirty judges, graduate students enrolled at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, attempted to identify the feelings expressed. 
Each judge was given a list of the feelings expressed and the 
following information: (1) the recording to be played consisted 
of eight different speakers, each reciting the alphabet eleven 
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times; (2) in the case of each speaker, the first time he or she 
recited the alphabet would represent normal conversation, and 
each of the following ten recitations of the alphabet would repre- 
sent the expression of one of the feelings listed; (3) each speaker 
might express a particular feeling any number of times. Each 
judge then heard the recordings of each of the eight subjects; 
since each subject expressed ten feelings, every judge made eighty 
judgments. 


RESULTS 


The results were analyzed in three related ways: (1) the 
number of times each feeling was correctly identified; (2) the 
accuracy of judges in identifying feelings; and (3) the accuracy 
with which each of the eight speakers expressed the ten feelings. 


Analysis of Feelings Expressed 


Table 1 indicates the number of times each feeling was cor- 
rectly identified. The total number of judgments was 240 (thirty 
raters, each hearing eight speakers). Since ten different feelings 
were expressed, chance expectancy for the correct identification 
of each feeling is one in ten. In other words, if the feelings were 
judged merely on the basis of chance, twenty-four correct iden- 
tifications would occur for each feeling. The probability of 






































Table 1 
NuMBER OF CorRECT IDENTIFICATIONS OF EACH FEELING 
Number of Correct 
Feeling Expressed Identifications 
1. Anger — 156 
2. Fear ene eee eee ae 60 
3. Happiness __ ___._. 104 
4. Jealousy 59 
eS ee . 60 
fg ae ee eaes SO 
7. Pride 50 
= 9 ae _ 118 
9. Satisfaction 74 
10. Sympathy 93 











obtaining as many correct identifications of each feeling as is 
listed in Table 1 was estimated by the normal approximation of 
the binomial distribution, where p is .1, q is .9, and M is 24. For 
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each of the ten feelings, the probability of obtaining by chance as 
many correct identifications as listed in Table 1 is less than one in 
a hundred. Therefore, the hypothesis that feelings can be com- 
municated reliably by content-free speech is supported by this 
analysis of the data. 


Analysis of Judges’ Accuracy 

A related analysis of the data concerns the accuracy with which 
each feeling was identified by the thirty judges. Each person 
made a total of eighty judgments—ten judgments for each of the 
eight speakers. By chance, one judgment in ten, or eight for each 
judge, would be correct. The mean number of correct responses 
for the thirty judges is 29.4 with a range from 16 to 39 and a 
standard deviation of 5.7. Once again estimating the probability 
of obtaining these results by chance, using the normal approxima- 
tion of the binomial distribution, the probability of obtaining by 
chance as many correct responses as those made by the judges in 
this study is less than one in a hundred. 


Accuracy of Speakers 


The data also were analyzed in terms of the accuracy with 
which each speaker communicated the ten feelings. Each speaker 
expressed ten feelings, and each feeling was judged thirty times 
for a total of 300 judgments about each speaker. The data for the 
eight speakers are summarized in Table 2. Chance would produce 
thirty correct communications for each speaker. In each of the 
eight cases, the probability of obtaining as many correct commu- 
nications as those listed in Table 2 is less than one in a hundred. 


Table 2 
NuMBER OF CorRECT JUDGMENTs ABouT EACH SPEAKER 





Number of Correct 
Speaker . Judgments 
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Discussion 


The three analyses of the data are not independent; they merely 
view the data from three perspectives. Obviously, an analysis 
from any one of these viewpoints provides a test of the hypothesis. 
However, considering the data from these three points of view 
does provide a basis for formulating various kinds of problems for 
further research. First, considering the feelings expressed, it is 
apparent that there are differences in the number of correct 
identifications among the ten feelings. For example, anger was 
correctly identified 156 times, but pride was identified correctly 
only 50 times. The differential accuracy with which various 
feelings are identified may bear important implications for under- 
standing the vocal communication of feeling, and an estimate of 
the accuracy with which a wider range of feelings are expressed 
would seem to be an important problem for future research. In 
addition, it would seem important to discover the particular 
dimensions or characteristics of various feelings associated with 
the differential accuracy of communicating these feelings. Such 
characteristics, for example, may involve either subjective aspects 
of the feeling itself or objective factors, such as changes in the 
tone of voice during the expression of the emotion. 

Further examination of the data reveals that some feelings are 
mistaken for others well beyond chance expectancy. For example, 
although: fear was correctly identified 60 times, it was mistakenly 
identified as nervousness 41 times and as sadness 48 times. Simi- 
larly, love was correctly identified 60 times, but mistakenly 
identified as sadness 54 times and as sympathy 47 times. Pride 
was correctly identified 50 times, but mistakenly identified as 
satisfaction 48 times and as happiness 37 times. In short, there 
appear to be more or less consistent patterns of errors in the 
identification of feelings, and an important problem for further 
research is the identification of these patterns or clusters. 

Finally, from the point of view of feelings expressed, the results 
of this study support the theoretical assumption that there are 
form-feeling correlations shared by members of a speech com- 
munity. The expression of some feelings may involve chiefly 
changes in tone, but the presentation of others may be accom- 
plished primarily by changes in volume or rate. Discrimination 
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among various emotions may involve subtle and complex differ- 
ences in the patterns of physical characteristics involved in the 
communications. A significant problem, therefore, is the rigorous 
clarification of the form-feeling correlations in terms of the physi- 
cal characteristics of speech, such as tone, volume, and rhythm, 
associated with the expression of various feelings. Other aspects 
of form, such as the characteristic structure of the language 
associated with particular feelings, also may prove to be an 
important problem for investigation. 

In respect to the speakers and judges, it is apparent that there 
are wide individual differences in the accuracy with which per- 
sons express and judge feelings. In the present study, the most 
effective speaker communicated the feelings accurately a total of 
161 times; the least effective speaker communicated accurately 
only 70 times. Similarly, the most accurate judge made 39 correct 
identifications; the least accurate judge made only 16 correct 
identifications. One might investigate, for example, the relation- 
ship between an individual's ability to express and judge vocal 
communications of feeling. Is there a general sensitivity, aware- 
ness, or ability underlying both of these aspects of the communi- 
cation process, or are these abilities relatively independent? Is the 
ability to express or judge feelings communicated vocally related 
to abilities to express or judge feelings in other modes of commu- 
nication? If the ability to either express or judge feelings is a 
generalized, stable dimension of behavior, is it related to other 
dimensions of personality, such as introversion-extraversion or 
other measures of interperscnal sensitivity? The relationship 
between speaker and judge would seem to be another important 
problem. In the present study, both speakers and judges were 
American, native-born speakers of English. Thus, they were 
members of a fairly large speech community. But if there are 
individual differences in form-feeling correlates, one would expect 
the familiarity of the judge with the speaker to be positively 
related to the accuracy of communication. For example, it seems 
likely that husband and wife can communicate feeling to each 
other more accurately than can one stranger to another. In gen- 
eral, accuracy of communication seems likely to be positively 
related to the familiarity of social distance of the persons involved 
in the communication. 
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Only a few of the more obvious problems suggested by the 
present research have been indicated; however, even these seem 
to be important questions for investigation. Furthermore, the 
general methodology of the present study appears to offer one 
useful way of attacking these problems. Although the present 
stage of research permits little or no generalization to practical 
problems, it does not seem unreasonable to anticipate that further 
work in this area, perhaps along some of the lines suggested by 
the present study, may eventuate in useful information applicable 
to a wide range of problems involving the vocal communication of 
feelings. These may include areas as diverse as the teaching of 
poetry and the practice of psychotherapy. In both cases, 
sensitivity to feelings expressed is of primary importance, and 
knowledge which might serve as a basis for increasing this sensi- 
tivity could be of great value. But probably more important than 
practical implications is the possibility that research in this area 
may contribute to a general theory of communication. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that just as grammars and dictionaries 
concerned with communication in the discursive mode have been 
developed, an approximation of the more-or-less generally shared 
form—feeling correlations of everyday speech could be established. 
Therefore, while the data support the prediction which initiated 
the research, perhaps the most important value of the present 
study is the stimulation of further research in this area. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed (1) to test the hypothesis that feelings 
can be communicated reliably by content-free speech and (2) to 
discover relevant problems for future research about the vocal 
communication of feeling. Eight speakers each expressed ten 
different feelings by reciting the alphabet, and thirty judges 
identified these communications. The data were analyzed from 
three related points of view, and the hypothesis was supported in 
all instances. This paper closed by suggesting problems for 
further research concerning the feelings expressed, the speakers, 
and the judges. 














“CLOZE PROCEDURE’: 
A TECHNIQUE FOR EVALUATING THE QUALITY 
OF LANGUAGE TRANSLATION 


Wiason Bryan Key, Jr.° 


A relatively new research technique—“cloze procedure”—holds 
considerable promise as an objective, easy-to-use, and reliable 
means for evolving quality scales for the comparison of original 
textual material with its translation into any modern language 
system. The technique can evaluate widely diverse textual 
materials—scientific, literary, and perhaps even poetic—trans- 
lated either by human or machine processes. Cloze procedure 
also promises useful insights into comparative syntax and morpho- 
logical structures. 

The technique was introduced in 1953 to determine “read- 
ability” for printed English prose.1 Since then, it has been 
experimentally applied to auditory and visual communication, as 
a gauge of learning in comprehension and intelligence tests, and 
to explore a way for simplifying written Korean. Cloze technique 
seems also to be a useful tool for the measure of entropy in studies 
of modern “learning” and “information” theory.” 

Early experiments involved a simple textual mutilation. Every 
fifth word in a text was deleted and replaced with uniform blank 
spaces. “Average” readers were given the mutilated text, and 
requested to guess the missing words. A summation of right and 
wrong clozures provided a scale for assessing “readability.”* 

This writer has attempted to expand the technique towards a 


* Wilson Bryan Key, Jr., Assistant Professor of Journalism, Boston Univer- 
sity, has written for newspapers, magazines, radio, and television. Now 
completing a translation into Spanish of Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, he 
is using the translation as a basis for “cloze” procedure studies on compara- 
tive linguistic problems. 

1 Wilson L. Taylor, “Application of “Cloze’ and Entropy Measures to the 
Study of Contextual Constraints in Samples of Continuous Prose,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Illinois, 1954. 


2 Wilson L. Taylor, “Recent Developments in the Use of “Cloze Proce- 
dure,’ ” Journalism Quarterly, XXXIII (winter, 1956), 42-48. 


3 Wilson L. Taylor, ““Cloze Procedure’: A New Tool for Measuring 
Readability,” Journalism Quarterly, XXX (fall, 1953), 415-433. 
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more precise, systematic, and thorough comparative analysis of 
language to provide a more comprehensive readability assessment 
and to develop data that will enable textual material to be 
reworked for greater “communicability.” This more comprehen- 
sive cloze technique, outlined here, is being developed primarily 
to compare the “communicability” of an original text with its 
translation.* 

The most ideal method for evaluating translations would accu- 
rately measure how well exact “meanings” from an original text 
are preserved. While certainly not an answer to the many subtle 
and complex polemics on exact “meaning,” cloze technique does 
appear to provide a practical way of comparing the “meaning” 
derived from a text by readers in two languages. 

“Meaning” can be viewed as having two basic dimensions—the 
intended “meaning” of the communicator (or original author ) and 
the perceived “meaning” of the communicatee (intended reader). 
In evaluating translations, the immediate problem is how well the 
author’s intended meaning has been re-communicated (through 
the abilities of a translator) to a similar audience in another 
language. In summary, cloze procedure offers a comparison of 
two audiences—in original and translated languages—and 
evaluates their comparative ability to perceive the original and 
translated content. 

The testing method is simple and flexible. Representative 
passages are selected from a text that has been translated into 
another language. A continuous word count from (1) to (5) is 
made throughout the assembled extracted passages. Mimeograph 
stencils are then typed, eliminating all the words marked (1) and 
replacing them with standard sized blanks. 

Then another mimeograph stencil test is constructed with all 
the words marked (2) eliminated. A third test is typed, eliminat- 
ing every word marked (3), etc. Finally a total of five tests have 


4 Wilson B. Key, Jr., “A Spanish Translation of Alfred Korzybski’s ‘Selec- 
tions from Science and Sanity’ and an Interlinguistic Study of General 
Semantics,” Ph.D. Thesis in progress at Denver University. Cloze procedure 
is being used to evaluate and study the translation in comparison with the 
original in terms of “communicability” and means by which the translation 
might be revised for greater “communicability” to a Spanish-speaking 
readership. 
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been constructed. Each word in the representative samples of 
text has been systematically eliminated.5 

The same paragraphs in the translated text are now extracted. 
These selections are constructed into a series of five texts similar 
to those in English. The foreign language tests are given to similar 
selected individuals fluent in their respective language. Test 
subjects in each language group would be selected with roughly 
similar occupations, ages, and educational backgrounds (or by 
any other conditions the evaluator wishes to impose). If, say, 
material to be tested came from a textbook written for advanced 
students in philosophy, the English and Spanish translations 
might be tested against advanced philosophy students at both 
United States and Latin American universities. 

For example: 











English: The object is not event. Test #1 
—____ object is not the _____. Test #2 

The ______ is not the event. Test #3 

The object ______ not the event. Test #4 

The object is the event. Test #5 

Spanish: El objeto no es ______ evento. Test #1 
objeto no es e] ____. Test #2 

E] ______ no es el evento. Test #3 

El] objeto _______ es el evento. Test #4 

El] objeto no _______ el evento. Test #5 


The five separate groups of selzcted individuals are given the 
cloze tests in each language. They are asked to fill in the blanks 
from context and from their own knowledge of the subject. 

There appear to be several ways to evaluate cloze test results. 
The simplest method—and the one that would provide a general 
scale of translation quality—consists of a simple comparison of 
scores between the original and the translated texts. The two 
groups of five tests each would be scored for the number of 
correct and incorrect “clozures.” Each time a missing word is 
correctly guessed, the respective group of tests scores one point. 


5 Wilson L. Taylor, “Recent Developments in the Use of ‘Cloze Proce- 
dure,” p. 48, footnote 10. “An analysis, with the aid of Dr. William G. 
Madow, mathematical statistician, indicates that a subject’s performances on 
successive blanks created by every-fifth-word deletion are statistically 
independent.” 
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The highest score would. generally indicate the most “readable” 
text to the type of readers selected as test subjects. 

Cloze comparison provides a comparative “readability” assess- 
ment in relation to the particular reader group characteristic for 
which the text was originally written. This feature allows the 
evaluator to test representatives from any reader group. If the 
translation is designed to be read by college students in general, a 
“mass” audience, specific types of engineers, technicians, scien- 
tists, etc., representatives of these specific groups can be used as 
test subjects. Thermodynamicists might, for example, be used to 
evaluate highly specialized textual material in their particular 
area. The problems of representing a particular “audience” do 
not appear to be difficult if related back to the “intent” of the 
original author: Whom was he attempting to communicate with? 
This question appears fundamental for any pragmatic approach 
to communicative analysis of language. 

The cloze technique provides a far more accurate, objective, 
and reliable means of evaluation in terms of “communicability” 
than the singular, intuitive efforts of a bilingual language expert 
who may lack sophistication in the technical area for which the 
text is intended. Cloze tests might well be adapted to supplement 
judgments on vocabulary, syntax, and meaning made by a bilin- 
gual individual during assessment of a translated manuscript. 

Further comparative evaluation of the language tests can be 
made by comparing scores of portions of the tests. For example, if 
the representative samples of text are selected from, say a thesis, 
they might be chosen for their ability verbally to summarize com- 
plex concepts. Let us assume that several concepts underlie the 
adequate comprehension of a particular thesis. We might, through 
cloze procedures, inter-compare the communicability of these 
concepts—both in the original and the translated languages. 


Potentially, the most significant feature in the use of cloze 
procedure—though extensive study and experimentation must 
still be done on this aspect—is that it permits the evaluator to 
“pinpoint” words, phrases, sentences, and paragraphs that are 
questionable in their ability to communicate effectively with the 
desired readership. Classification and analysis of “right” and 
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“wrong” words, synonyms, antonyms, and the varying degrees of 
meaning in words used to cloze might suggest to what degree 
comparative textual material is “culture bound” in respect to 
word-meaning, whether choice of words or syntagma interferes 
with effective communication, and point the way to appropriate 
verbal reformulations. 

Some general factors that appear to make textual material 
score low (in comparative cloze evaluation) are the compound- 
ing of adjectives around a noun, the use of complex verb tenses, 
ambiguous high-order abstractions that require a very specific 
background of information to comprehend, involved sentence 
structure that is over-punctuated with complexes of commas, 
semicolons, colons, etc. These, however, are general observations 
—not critical unless considered in terms of specific texts in 
relation to more or less specific readers. 


Another possible application of cloze tests involves the prep- 
aration of textual material for translation. Assumptions are often 
made that “all” textual material is translatable, per se—though 
most of us are acutely aware of a lack in “good” (communicative ) 
writing among our own respective disciplines. There is every 
likelihood that difficult prose will be even more difficult when 
translated into another language—this thesis can be evaluated in 
considerable detail through cloze procedure. The tests can also, 
it appears, determine what kind of subject matter tends to be 
less, or perhaps more, communicative after translation. 

Cloze procedure analysis may provide an opportunity to draw 
representative samples from a text to be translated. These sam- 
ples can be translated—by human or machine process—and then 
the two languages can be assessed in terms of their intended 
readership. Difficulties in “communication” between the two 
languages might then be studied and the original text revised 
before the complete translation is undertaken. 














TWO ASPECTS OF SUBJECTIVE PROBABILITY 
AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Orvitte G. Brim, JRr., AND Freprick W. Koenic® 


For some time now behavioral scientists have been attempting 
to develop models of certain aspects of human behavior based on 
probability theories. One of the potential basic uses of such 
formal models is to derive rational decision making from statisti- 
cal decision theory and attempt the predictions of individual 
decision making on that basis. 

Research conducted along these lines frequently entails the 
experimenter presenting the subject with situations having prob- 
ability value attached to the occurrence or nonoccurrence of an 
event. The assumption is usually made that the probability 
statements communicate the same meaning to the subject as they 
do to the experimenter. 

The extent to which this is correct is important from the point 
of view of understanding quantitative communication cues, as 
well as future considerations in evaluating studies using prob- 
ability statements as variables. 

A commonly recognized difficulty in the use of these statistical 
models for predictive purposes is that individuals employ subjec- 
tive probabilities in making their decisions. These subjective 
probabilities may include probability values which vary widely 
from the objective probabilities in the situation; these probabili- 
ties may be combined or otherwise manipulated by the individual 
in his decision according to subjective “rules” which bear little or 
no relation to formal probability theory; it may even be that the 
individual's conception of probability differs from the conception 
which underlies probability theory. In an attempt to learn more 
of the actual meaning and use of probability by individuals, we 
have carried out two studies of the subjective aspects of probabil- 
ity among college students. ' 


* Orville G. Brim, Jr., is a sociologist for the Russell Sage Foundation and 
a lecturer on the graduate faculty of New York University. His doctorate in 
sociology is from Yale. Fredrick Koenig is an instructor in sociology at 
Southern Methodist University. 
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Strupy I: Comsrninc INDEPENDENT PROBABILITIES 


Method 


Two different substudies have been made of the ways in which 
college students combine independent probabilities. 

The Jar Problem Study.—The subjects were sixty freshmen and 
sophomores in an introductory social science course. They were 
given a questionnaire with the following instructions on the face 
sheet: 


This is a study of how people make decisions about what action to take. 
You are asked to imagine that you are playing a game in which the purpose 
is to win as many points as possible. The game is played in the following 
way: On a long table in front of you there are several pairs of jars. One of 
each pair is labeled A, and the other in the pair is labeled B. The situation 
would look like this: [A row of pairs of jars, appropriately labeled, was 
drawn on the face sheet.] In each jar there are 100 marbles. Some of the 
marbles are red, some are black. You cannot see into the jars. The game is 
played by drawing a marble out of each jar, A and B, in some one of the 
pairs. If both marbles are red, you win a point. If either marble or both are 
black, you win nothing. The number of red marbles out of the 100 in each 
jar is different from jar to jar. Your problem is to decide which pair of jars 
you want to draw from. For example, in Pair 1, Jar A may have 30 red 
marbles out of 100, while Jar B may have 50 red marbles. In Pair 2, Jar A 
may have 75 red marbles out of 100, while Jar B may have 40. The jars in 
Pairs 3, 4, 5, and so on would have still different numbers. You should 
choose which pair you want to draw from out of the group of Pairs, 1, 2, 3, 
etc., in order to win. 


Example: Circle the number of the pair you prefer. 











Jar A Jar B 

Red marbles out Red marbles out 

Pair of 100 in the jar of 100 in the jar 
rea 75 40 


(In this example, Pair 2 was circled as the choice. ) 


The face sheet of the questionnaire was followed by eight 
groups of pairs, each group being presented on a separate page. 
Within each group the pairs of probability values presented were 
such that the product of each pair of values was identical with 
that of every other pair in the group; i.e., the chance of drawing 
two red marbles was equal for each pair in the group. The eight 
groups of pairs were selected so as to present a range of eight 
compound probability values ranging from .10, .20, . . . .70, .80. 
Within each group, the actual pairs of values selected to give the 
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desired compound value consisted of a set of values for the first 
jar including all the multiples of 10 which were eligible and a set 
for the second jar which paired an appropriate value so as to 
produce the desired compound value. Thus in Group Seven, in 
which the compound probability was .70, the pairs of values 
were: 70—100, 80—88, 90—78, 100—70. 

The order of presentation of pairs within groups and of groups 
within the questionnaire was randomly determined. 

On the last page following the eight groups of pairs, Ss were 
requested to state what system, if any, they had used in making 
their decision, and why they used this system. 

The Partner Problem Study.—The subjects consisted of eighty- 
six different students with the same characteristics as in the jar 
problem study. 

The context differed from that of the jar problem in that the 
subjects were asked to imagine that they were in a marksmanship 
contest with a partner. Both must hit the target to win. The 
target can be moved nearer or farther for both the subject and his 
partner, therefore altering the probabilities of hitting the target. 
The subjects were requested to indicate which shooting situation, 
from a group of situations, they would like the most in order to 
win. The example given was the same as in the jar problem; the 
column headings were respectively: “Situation,” “Your chances of 
success in hitting the target,” and “Your partner’s chances.” 

The rest of the procedure, including the probability values 
used in the pairs, was identical with that used in the jar problem; 
however, following the presentation of the eight groups, no ques- 
tions were asked about the system the subjects used. 


Results 


The procedures used by the 146 subjects in the two studies to 
combine independent probabilities varied markedly from the 
correct procedure of probability theory. Evidently none of the 
subjects knew the correct procedure. This is shown by the fact 
that none commented verbally or in writing on the fact that the 
pairs within any given group involved equal risk, and group 
interviews after questionnaire administration in both studies 
failed to reveal a subject who had recognized this or who knew 
how to determine this fact. 
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In spite of this ignorance of correct procedures, systematic 
modes of combination were evident among the subjects. An 
initial analysis of the written statements by the sixty subjects in 
the jar problem study describing their “system” revealed that 
twenty-six had followed the procedure of choosing the pair in 
which the two values were closest, and fourteen had chosen the 
pair in which one of the values was 100. Two reported other 
procedures, and eighteen indicated no systematic procedure or 
gave explanations which were not understandable. 

In Table 1 we have tabulated the frequencies for the two major 
modes of response (choosing a pair with the closest values, or 
choosing a pair in which one value was 100) for both of the 
studies. It is apparent that the totals for these two procedures 





Table 1 
Pam PREFERENCES IN COMBINING INDEPENDENT PROBABILITIES 
Choices of Choices of Closest Value 
Total Number Pair with Pair with and 100 Value 
of Choices Closest Value 100 Value Choices Combined 
N Per Cent N Per Cent N_ Per Cent 








Jar Problem 480 (8x60) 196 40.8 183 38.1 379 79.0 
Partner 


Problem 664 (8x83) 356 53.6 146 21.9 502 75.6 








make up a substantial portion of all responses, constituting 75 
per cent and 79 per cent of the jar and partner problems respec- 
tively. The fact that 38 per cent of the total choices in the jar 
problem were of pairs with a 100 value in them indicates that 
more subjects were following this system than the fourteen who 
reported in writing that they had done so. 
Discussion 

These results seem to indicate that the subjective procedures 
which individuals actually use to combine independent probabili- 
ties in decision situations are substantially different from the 
procedure employed in rational decision models. It is possible 
that instruction in probability theory would bring subjects’ deci- 
sion behavior into a closer fit to the models; i.e., they might be 
trained to make rational decisions. Whether this be true or not, 
the fact seems to be that the prediction of individual decisions 
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of untrained subjects requires quite different assumptions about 
the way in which independent probabilities will be combined 
than the assumption employed in most decision models. 

It may be that the two subjective procedures identified in these 
studies reflect personality differences between the subjects in 
their approach to risky situations. The subjects were consistent 
in their use of one procedure or the other, and the two procedures 
handle the risk element differently. Thus one major procedure, 
choosing in terms of closest values, attempts to equalize the risk 
between two events so at no time is any event excessively high or 
low in risk compared to the other. The other major procedure 
serves to remove completely the risk from one event even though 
the subsequent event then becomes more risky. 

We may also call attention to the difference in distribution of 
“closest value” choices and “100 value” choices in the two sub- 
studies. (The difference is significant at p<.001, by x*.) It 
suggests that in the partner problem there was an understandable 
tendency to attempt to equalize the risk between the subject and 
his partner instead of ascribing a certain hit on the target to one 
while the other had a correspondingly lower probability of a hit. 
One may surmise that in the partner study some subjects who 
favored the “100 value” choice as a maximizing procedure were 
influenced by concerns of fair play to shift their choices toward 
one which was more socially acceptable, i.e., equalizing the risk. 
This would simply indicate, of course, the influence of socially 
normative elements upon the decision. 


Stupy II: ConcerpruaL CLASSIFICATION OF PROBABILITY VALUES 


This second study on subjective aspects of probability is based 
on the assumption that individuals often may not use numerical 
probability values in making decisions, but instead may estimate 
probabilities of outcomes in terms of concepts such as “probable,” 
“highly improbable,” and the like. If this is the case, then numeri- 
cal values given in a decision situation will be translated into a 
personal conceptual classification, and the decision based on such 
personal concepts. The purposes of this study were (1) to exam- 
ine the relation between given numerical probability values and 
their subjective meanings and (2) to see if there were individual 
differences in such subjective meanings. 
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Method 


The subjects were 159 freshmen and sophomores in introduc- 
tory social science courses. None of these subjects had been used 
in the research reported above. 

Each filled out a questionnaire of the following form. Thirty- 
two statements were presented, each containing the probability 
of occurrence of some common event; e.g., “The chances that a 
couple getting married this year will later have a divorce are 
about 22 in 100.” Subjects were asked to classify the value given 
in each statement by checking in a column headed “The chances 
therefore are” one of the following categories: Highly Probable, 
Probable, About Half and Half, Improbable, and Highly Improb- 
able. 

The complete set of statements has been described previously 
and was adapted for use here through supplying probability 
values for each statement. The thirty-two values presented 
ranged from 1, 4, 7, . . . to 93, 96, 99, omitting 49 and 51. The 
value given for each statement was judged by the writers to be 
close to the actual probability for the particular event involved. 


Table 2 
Mopa ProspaBILiry VALUES FOR THE LIMITS AND MEDIANS 
or CONCEPTUAL CATEGORIES 

















CATEGORIES 
Highly About Half Highly 
Probable Probable and Half Improbable Improbable 
Modal Limits 
a ar 99 87 57 33 10 
RR SMe 90 60 40 13 1 
Mode of Median 
wee oo, 74 50 26 5 
Results and Discussion 


The major results are presented in Table 2. The modes of the 
high and the low limiting numerical values for each subjective 
category and the modes for the median numerical values within 
each subjective category exhibit a symmetry which indicates the 


1 Orville G. Brim, Jr., “Attitude Content-Intensity and Probability Expec- 
tations,” American Sociological Review, XX (1955), 68-76. 
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presence of a common and systematic conceptual classification 
on the part of most subjects. 

A second important result, however, which cannot be repre- 
sented in Table 2 is the finding that about ten per cent of the 
subjects apparently were unable to classify probability values 
into these simple subjective categories. We defined as an “error” 
any response in which the subject classified a value on one side 
of .50 in a category belonging on the other side. Thus, classifi- 
cations of .37 as “Probable” and .87 as “Highly Improbable” 
constituted errors. Fifty-five of the 157 subjects made at least 
one such error. We established a cutting point of three or more 
errors to eliminate those subjects who may have made errors 
because of mechanical mistakes or because of strongly motivated 
responses to specific items. There remained twenty-five subjects 
who made three or more errors; some of this group made more 
than fifteen such erroneous responses. 

Interviews with these twenty-five subjects showed that eight 
had misunderstood the instructions. The remaining seventeen 
subjects apparently did not understand the customary meaning 
of the concept of probability; hence, the values and the category 
descriptions meant little or nothing. When they were asked to set 
limits to the verbal categories they were unable to do so; when 
they were asked to state whether a 90/100 chance of something 
occurring made the event probable or improbable, they had diffi- 
culty understanding the question; when they were asked to de- 
scribe their “system” for classifying, it appeared that they had none. 

The results show that for most subjects the subjective concep- 
tual meaning of various numerical probability values is based on 
a common and systematic translation of such values into verbal 
concepts. Decisions based on such subjective concepts probably 
would not be markedly different from decisions based on the 
numerical values themselves. However, for some of the subjects 
numerical values apparently have no subjective conceptual 
counterpart; hence their decisions might have no relation to the 
objective probabilities given in the situation. 


SUMMARY 


The results of two studies of subjective probability are pre- 
sented. The first shows that among 143 subjects, none knew the 
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correct way to combine the probabilities of independent events. 
The two favored procedures were to choose that pair of probabil- 
ity values in which the values were most nearly equal and to 
choose that pair in which one of the values was one hundred. 
These two types of procedures accounted for more than seventy- 
five per cent of all choices. 

The second study shows that among 157 subjects there was a 
marked agreement in the classification of various numerical 
probability values into subjective verbal categories such as 
“Probable,” “Highly Probable,” “Highly Improbable,” etc. Some 
ten per cent of the subjects, however, indicated that they were 
unable to relate numerical values to these subjective categories 
at all. 

Some of the implications for the use of formal models of 
rational decision in predicting individual decision behavior are 
discussed. 


Criteria for Judging Communication 

“Any communication must be examined by how well the receiver under- 
stands it.”—Dr. Joseph Meiers. 

“The effectiveness of communication can be measured as the minimum 
distortion of the message as reflected by the interpretation of the maximum 
number of receivers.” —Nora Landmark. 

“Communication can be considered only in light of how well the message 
is prepared and sent, as well as how well it is received.”—Ruth Huestis. 

“Communication is effective to the degree that the map the communicator 
gives to the communicatee helps the latter find his way through the situa- 
tion.”—Charles Taylor. 


Listening and Propaganda 

“Tt is not the media, then, that control our behavior. It is our response to 
them. . . . We often naively insist that if we could reach the ears of the 
Russian people with our message (that is to say our own set of symbols) we 
could convert them. This is fallacy. This is giving to information a role far 
above its strength; it is giving to our symbols an omnipotence they do not 
deserve. Our symbols derive much of their strength from us—from our 
belief in them, from the personal aspects of them, and from our condition- 
ing to them.”—Gail E. Myers, term paper prepared at the University of 
Denver. 
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A STUDY IN COMMUNICATION 


Wii A. FrREEDMAN*® 


Shortened class hours with increased instruction could be the 
keynote to educational techniques of the future. The question of 
whether or not teaching time could be saved by the use of 
abstracted information without the sacrifice of comprehension 
and retention was the basis for an experiment in communication 
conducted by graduate students in the Technical Writing and 
Editing Division at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute under Dr. 
Sterling P. Olmsted. 


EXPERIMENTAL PREPARATION 


Three articles of about equal length were chosen: one paper 
was on guided missiles, another was on aircraft detection systems, 
and the third was on systems engineering. These three articles 
were taken from one issue of an aircraft company’s publication. 
We originally judged that they were approximately equal in 
degree of technical information, and that one would be no more 
difficult to read and understand than another. Our observations 
belied this judgment—the article on systems engineering was 
much too difficult—and we were forced to disregard the results 
obtained with the testing on this paper. 

For our testing purposes, all charts, photographs, and other 
nonverbal presentation were excluded from the articles. Each 
piece was then condensed to about one half its original length by 
deleting extraneous and repetitious information, but the salient 
features were retained. The first condensation was further 
reduced and rephrased to bring the wordage to approximately 
one sixth the original length. 

Finally a test of thirteen questions was devised for each subject, 
based on the information contained in the final condensation. 
The questions were a combination of true-false and multiple- 
choice types; the test to be given after each version of the article 


*Mr. Freedman, who is an Engineering Writer at the General Electric 
Advanced Electronic Center at Cornell University, will receive the M.S. in 
Technical Writing and Editing from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in June, 
1959. The present article summarizes an investigation conducted at R.P.I. 
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was read as a check on how much material was absorbed and 
retained. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


When we administered this experiment to six freshman Military 
Science Department classes of approximately equal size, we took 
extreme care to make the actual procedure appear routine. The 
students were cautioned that the grades attained would be used 
in determining their final course mark. Classroom procedures 
and seating remained unchanged as well. 

In order to measure reading speed, the instructor, Captain 
Herbert H. Ray, U.S.A., told the students to make a mark on the 
paper when “time” was called at the end of three minutes. Then 
they were instructed to finish reading the paper, turn it face down 
when finished, and hold up one hand. 

When the papers had been read completely, Captain Ray col- 
lected them and distributed the tests. No time limit was imposed 
on the taking of the test, but generally all tests were turned in 
within ten minutes. 

We decided that paper A would be given to all groups in its 
original (long) form only, the results obtained from the use of 
this article to serve as a basis for comparison. The other papers 
were given in the following sequence: 


Aircraft Systems 
Guided Missiles Detection Systems Engineering 
Ist Test 2nd Test 3rd Test 
Class I A B Cc 
Class II A B-1 Cc 
Class III A B-2 C-l 
Class IV A B C2 
Class V A B-1 C-l 
Class VI A B-2 Cc-2 


A, B. C—The original article or the long form. 
B-1, C-1—tThe first condensation or medium form. 
B—2, C-2—tThe second condensation or short form. 


RESULTS 


Disregarding the results from paper C, table 1 bears out the 
conclusion that as a paper is abstracted, the reading speed 
decreases. The test scores in the same table indicate that an 
equivalent amount of information is conveyed. 





















































R—Average reading rate in words per minute. 
S—Average test scores, number of questions answered correctly out of 15 
maximum. 


Guided Aircraft y Systems Engineering 
} my | Paper B Paper C 
ai 
Class Leng Only Long Medium Short Long Medium Short 
R S R S R s R s R s R Ss R Ss 
I 205 11.9 226 11.5 177 10.7 
II 225 12.1 168 11.5 189 10.2 
Ill 192 11.5 156 11.6 151 95 
IV 218 119 194 11.1 143 10.8 
V 234 10.7 197 10.7 176 96 
VI 211 11.9 148 10.6 167 9.1 


























Since paper B (long form) was 3,104 words in length, and the 
average reading time of both classes reading this was 210 words 
per minute, the entire paper could have been read in an average 
time of 14.8 minutes. Paper B-1 (medium form), 1,720 words 
long, could have been read in 8.9 minutes at the average reading 
rate of 192.5 words per minute. The short form, B-2, was 572 
words in length and could have been read in 3.5 minutes at the 
average of 152 words per minute. Since the test results were 
practically equal, B—11.3, and B-1 and B-2 each 11.1 out of a 
maximum of 15, we concluded that a paper can advantageously 
be abstracted in order to conserve total time in reading, yet with 
the assurance that an equivalent amount of information will be 
retained. 

Several interesting results were noted with respect to the stu- 
dents being tested. An examination of the individual test scores 
in relation to reading speeds on the long form showed that, on 
the average, students with faster reading rates had slightly better 
than average scores. This line of central tendency decreased in 
slope as the papers were condensed indicating that the faster 
readers were not scoring higher than the average and even tend- 
ing to be less than average on the shortest form. We concluded 
that the reader must understand, by warning if necessary, that 
he is reading a very condensed version and must slow down his 
normal reading rate to match the density of the information. 
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By our system of examination and scoring, we were able to 
recheck on our own ability at abstracting material and devising 
tests. In one instance, upon checking the test papers, we found 
that question 4 on the test paper B-1 (medium form) was 
answered incorrectly by a far greater number of students than 
those taking papers B (long form) and B-2 (short form). There- 
fore, paper B-1 needed rewriting. Some information had been 
omitted or some misleading information had been inserted. 


Swe REsuLts 


The first test, paper A, was accepted by the students as routine. 
The second test was accepted by the students tested with paper F 
(long form), also with no reaction. But papers B-1 (medium 
form) and B-2 (short form) evoked a mild resentment, signifi- 
cantly a reaction against the condensed forms. And the scores 
show that even though there was a resentment to the condensed 
versions, the students taking the condensed forms scored as well 
as those taking the long form (see table 1). 

A more violent reaction occurred with the introduction of paper 
C in all three forms. We drew three conclusions from this: (1) 
paper C was too difficult a paper in contrast to the other two 
papers; (2) paper C was completely out of line with what they 
had been studying; and (3) three papers and tests in succession 
were too many for the students. 


PRESENT STATUS 


We have just finished retesting the students. We gave them the 
test again without opportunity to reread the article to find out 
how much information was retained after two months. The 
results were: 


Long Form Medium Form Short Form 
Paper B 8.5 8.7 8.9 


A question arose after this whether these scores indicated some 
retention from the original article, or whether any student could 
score as well from innate knowledge. We gave the test to a fresh- 
man English class—the students were given no prior information 
whatever—and the average score was 6.2. We were able to 
conclude that there was some retention in the retest, and with 
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practically equal scores {the differences were too slight to be 
considered significant), our conclusion of equal retention, 
regardless of degree of abstraction, was upheld. 


Future Possrsiciries 


If one examines the experiment from all angles, many possible 
variations in experimentation come to mind. We can use the 
medium and short forms of paper A and use paper B as the 
control. This will serve as a crosscheck. 

A new and better paper should be substituted for paper C. For 
that matter, entirely new papers could be used for all three. Many 
variations in writing, rewriting, and abstracting could be tried. 
Experimentation could be made by adding nonverbal presenta- 
tion. Tests might be conducted with equal length and density 
papers, but have one paper with significant words and phrases 
underlined. These and many other variations may some day be 
tested. 

Our results are not absolutely conclusive, but they are signifi- 
cant. There is some support to the premise that teaching time 
can be saved by the use of abstracted material, and further 
experimentation may bear this out. Increased instruction in 
shorter class periods would permit the student to take more 
courses and still have time for individual work. Shorter class 
hours would permit the instructor to do more outside preparation 
or research. 

Graduate students who follow us will continue with our experi- 
ment, and conclusive evidence of our premise may result. The 
technical writer is as interested in the science of communication 


as the editor. 


Why Words Have Magic 

“Symbols are so often so useful and so mysteriously powerful that the 
word itself exhales a magical glamor. In thinking about symbols it is 
tempting to treat them as if they possessed independent energy. Yet no end 
of symbols which once provoked ecstasy have quite ceased to affect anybody. 
The museums and the books of folklore are full of dead emblems and 
incantations, since there is no power in the symbol, except that which it 
acquires by association in the human mind.”—Walter Lippman, Public 
Opinion. 














1958 SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE 
NSSC READING COMMITTEE 


James I. Brown, Chairman 


In 1957, the annual committee report, based on 598 cases, was 
an interim report on research designed to explore the relative 
effectiveness of various vocabulary-building aids. The following 
report, based on 1231 cases, brings to a conclusion the first phase 
of this study. 

The initial problem was this—how can we teach vocabulary 
more effectively without taking more class time to do soP More 
specifically, it was what vocabulary-building aids give best results 
as supplements to class work in reading efficiency and vocabulary 
improvement? Pre- and post-test results on the vocabulary halt of 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test were used to check the amount 
of vocabulary improvement. The aids surveyed were as follows: 
1. Kilduff and Janus, Vocabulary Builder Notebook, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts; 2. Mathews, Words: How to Know Them, Holt; 
3. Radke, Word Resources, Odyssey; 4. Nurnberg and Rhodes, 
How to Build a Better Vocabulary, Prentice-Hall; 5. Funk and 
Lewis, 30 Days to a More Powerful Vocabulary, Funk; 6. Funk, 
Six Weeks to Words of Power, Funk; 7. Lex-o-gram, King Co., 
4609 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, IIL; 8. Master-Word Tachistoslides, 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 


VOCABULARY IMPROVEMENT RESULTS 
Ave. gains Ave. per-hour gains 
a Ave. hours —————E 
Cases Raw % spent Raw % 
No class work on vocabulary 155 81 5.23 — — = 
Class use of tachistoslides 167 6.94 12.66 — _ — 
(+ out-of-class use of one 
of the following) 


1. Kilduff & Janus 34 7.70 2485 15.56 49 1.63 
2. Mathews 103. 5.38 14.33 8.01 67 1.79 
3. Radke 156 11.36 23.35 15.24 74 1.53 

(Radke—summer session) 183 5.71 12.69 11.80 48 1.08 
4. Nurnberg & Rhodes 20 6.85 9.30 6.75 1.01 1.38 
5. Funk & Lewis 123 7.95 22.50 7.38 1.07 3.05 
6. Funk 49 8.35 19.38 7.28 1.15 2.66 
7. Lex-o-gram 241 8.66 23.75 7.05 1.22 3.37 
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With all but three aids more than 100 cases were obtained. 
With only one aid were results in both raw and percentile rank 
gain below those achieved with class use of the tachistoslides. In 
interpreting these findings, it should be noted that those using 
that aid spent less time on the average than any of the others 
and that the results in terms of hours of time invested show up 
rather well. Furthermore the number of cases is quite small— 
only twenty. 

Generally speaking, out-of-class work with a vocabulary-build- 
ing aid does reflect in an increased vocabulary over and above 
that achieved through class work only, as measured by pre- and 
post-test scores. 

Moderate os. Extensive Use: With two of the aids, an attempt 
was made to increase the time spent in order to check the effect 
of extra time on results. For example, students were required to 
look up 170 words and enter them as specified in the Kilduff and 
Janus notebook and then turn the notebook in for grading. With 
the Radke text, specific exercises were required which brought 
the working time as close as possible to that for the Kilduff and 
Janus notebook. Students averaged over fifteen hours with both 
of these aids, a marked increase over the time spent with all the 
others. The average percentile rank improvment—24.85 and 
23.35—was almost double that resulting from class work only. In 
terms of hours of time invested, however, the return was rela- 
tively poor, raising a question which deserves further investiga- 
tion. 

Accelerated vs. Unaccelerated Structuring: To explore the 
difference between the summer session accelerated course, run- 
ning five weeks, five class meetings a week, and the regular day 
course, running ten weeks, three class meetings a week, the Radke 
text was used with the identical exercise assignments required. 
As can be seen from the table, under pressure students completed 
the required assignments somewhat more rapidly, averaging 11.8 
hours instead of 15.24 as in the regular school year. 

The results suggest that vocabulary, like Rome, is not built in 
a day. Time to assimilate and consolidate appears to be quite 
important. The most meaningful comparisons are not possible, 
however, since there are no figures showing what class use of 
the tachistoslides only brings in the summer session. It may be 
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that class gains in vocabulary for an accelerated class are so 
slight with class work only that the use of Radke added 
materially. This needs to be more carefully studied. 

Dictionary-oriented Aids: With two of the aids only—Lex-o- 
gram and Kilduff and Janus—was a dictionary indispensable. 
All of the other aids were, by and large, self-contained and did 
not require the use of a dictionary. The top two in terms of 
average gain are the dictionary-oriented aids, suggesting that this 
may be a desirable criterion for selecting an appropriate vocabu- 
lary-building aid. This appears to be more important than time 
invested, for despite the wide disparity of working time with 
these two aids, they give about equal results. 

Work Book Format: Average gains were higher with vocabu- 
lary texts of the work book type, at least in terms of test 
performance. In terms of general understanding or background 
a text such as Mathews, which is not a work book type, may well 
be superior. 

Most Useful Aid: In terms of hours of time invested, Lex-o- 
gram brought the best raw and percentile rank gains, with the 
Funk and the Funk and Lewis books next. 

This general survey has pointed up more sharply some of the 
variables which need to be more carefully examined if we are to 
help our students to maximum achievement in vocabulary devel- 
opment. Attempts will be made in the next few years to check 
these tentative conclusions and explore further the questions 
growing out of this survey. Anyone interested in co-operating is 
urged to communicate with the chairman. With vocabulary the 
key element in all verbal communication, vocabulary improve- 
ment would seem a highly productive area for further study. 

The chairman wishes to express his appreciation to staff mem- 
bers Eugene Wright, Paul Seymour, Phares Mixon, Pete Mondale, 
Ronald Brown, and Ernest Thompson for their help in collecting 
the data pertinent to this survey. 
































cccc NEWS 


The 1959 Conference on College Composition and Communi- 
cation will be held at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 
April 2 to 4. 

The conference will include two general sessions, twenty panel 
discussions, and fifteen workshops. Topics for the general ses- 
sions are “Different Emphases in C/C Courses: Linguistic, 
Semantic, and Rhetorical” and “Teaching English in Public 
Schools and Colleges: The Need for Continuity and Articulation.” 

One group of workshops will deal with “Problems and Solu- 
tions in Course Content,” with separate workshops discussing 
logic, literature, linguistics, semantics, and grammar. 

Another group will deal with the “Scope and Purpose of the 
C/C Course in Different Kinds of Colleges”: junior colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, technical and engineering schools, and large 
universities. General education programs also will be considered. 

A third group of workshops will deal with special groups of 
students—superior, remedial, and foreign; also with students 
from twelve-grade high schools and students who are to be future 
teachers. 

Topics for panel discussions include “Implications of the 
Advanced Placement Program,” “Implications of Recent Research 
in Communications Skills,” “Some New Techniques in Teaching 
C/C Courses,” “The Problem of ‘Numbers’ in the C/C Course,” 
“The Library Paper,” “Determining the Quality of C/C Teach- _ 
ing,” “Points of View in the Philosophy of Communication,” 
“Some Methods and Values of the ‘Integrated’ C/C Course,” 
“Teaching the C/C Course by Television,” “Recent Develop- 
ments in Certification and Teacher Education,” “New Develop- 
ments in Teaching Basic Skills (Spelling, Vocabulary, Sentences) ,” 
“Uses and Limitations of Entrance and Achievement Examina- 
tions,” “Toward Self-Direction: The Philosophy of the Junior Col- 
lege C/C Program,” “Advanced Linguistics,” “Grading Themes,” 
“Form as Communication,” and “High School and College Teach- 
ing—A Look at Both Ends.” 

James Squire, of the University of California at Berkeley, is 
local chairman for the Conference. 


University of Illinois, Chicago Falk Johnson 
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THE FORUM 


Probably like every other new editor I am sending my first 
issue to the printer with a mixture of pride for the present and 
apprehension for the future. No one outside the circle I am just 
joining can quite appreciate the feelings as the period of months 
of correspondence, of checking small details, and of getting 
acquainted with authors reaches that wonderful day when all is 
assembled and ready to go into the big envelope addressed to 
our new printer, The Allen Press in Lawrence, Kansas. 

Our incoming and able NSSC president, himself a former editor 
of The Journal, leads off the issue with his clever and thoughtful 
inaugural message, which carries on a tradition of giving the first 
pages of each volume to the chief officer of the Society. The 
biographical notes and topics for the major articles following the 
presidential letter reveal the diversity in which lies the unique 
strength of NSSC—the bringing together of men and women who 
differ in backgrounds and disciplines but who unite in a common 
interest in communication and in a desire to learn from one 
another. This cross-fertilization of thought by sharing the ideas 
and the research findings of psychologists, professors of journal- 
ism, sociologists, teachers of speech, and experts on preaching 
and silent reading already has demonstrated its value, and in 
these three years your editor hopes that we can continue to go 
beyond the confines of single disciplines. 

The departments of The Journal illustrate particularly well the 
transitional nature of this first issue under the new editorship. 
Just as the processing of the articles began under Merton Bab- 
cock and was completed under me, so do the sections of research 
notes and book reviews represent a mixture of past and present. 
My colleague and new secretary of the CCCC has bridged the 
gap between the old and the new for the department “CCCC 
News,” and we hope to have him as an occasional guest in this 
section of The Journal. With the June issue (a new postal regu- 
lation compels us to give up the old designations spring, summer, 
fall, and winter), the new staff will be fully functioning. Burt 
Byers will take care of liaison with the CCCC, Bill Conboy will 
provide research notes, and Martin Andersen will be the Society's 
first Book Review Editor. 
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As for “The Forum,” I hope to make it a regular feature, though 
perhaps with a more distinctive name. Many of our readers have 
brief comments which are worth while but not of the scope of an 
article. Critical reactions to items in earlier issues, experiences 
illustrating some principle of communication, and either small 
thoughts on big topics or great ideas on little subjects—in short, 
when you feel like saying something but don’t want to write a 
full-fledged paper, use “The Forum” as your means of public 
expression. 

Fully developed articles, reporting original research, applying 
basic findings to practical situations, and presenting mature 
thinking, nevertheless, will continue to be the main fare that we 
will serve, and this point brings me to that small, gnawing appre- 
hension as I look toward the future. Will the friends of the NSSC 
write enough to fill the pages in the two years and nine months 
ahead? And will these articles be good enough in quality and 
sufficiently varied in topic and appeal for me to fulfill creditably 
the responsibilities I assumed in accepting the editorship? 

Fran Cartier has written so fully and wisely about the types of 
articles appropriate to The Journal that I now bow humbly and 
gratefully in his direction as he becomes on this twenty-third day 
of January the first contributor to “The Forum”: 


o °° oO o o 


Dr. Wayne Thompson 
University of Illinois 
Navy Pier 

Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Wayne— 

The other day I received a letter from a young man who 
wanted advice on “getting into The Journal.” “What,” he asked, 
“would be a likely topic?” After some initial surprise at the ques- 
tion, I promised him a list of articles I'd like to read, and sent him 
the following. Perhaps others would like to see it, too, and might 
even tackle one or two. 


1. Careful description of one or more communication prob- 
lems in your job, little or big, with or without a solution. 
2. Some ideas on how to improve communication in diplo- 
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matic relations, in team research, among office personnel, with 
the boss, or between the scientist and the artist. 

3. How to read an advertisement or listen to a radio or TV 
commercial. 

4. Do you disagree with any recent article in The Journal? 
Let’s hear your side. The editor might even arrange a “debate” 
with the author. 

5. Have previous conventions (or issues of The Journal) 
neglected an aspect of communication that interests you? If so, 
that would be a particularly appropriate topic for you or some- 
one else to write on. 

6. Are you doing some interesting research? Or how about 
telling us what you think of current research, or what you would 
like the researchers to concentrate on and why? 

7. What should be done to improve the communication of 
science news to the public? 

8. Does the public (or some special group) misunderstand 
your special line of work, your company, your industry? Why? 
What might be done about it? 

9. Have you been making a special effort lately to learn about 
some particular kind of communication process or problem or the- 
ory? What did you find out? What information was unavailable? 

10. Do you think “the communication people” have so far 
failed to be of any help to you? Why? 

1l. Do you have a clear idea of how a “communication course” 
differs from a course in speech and English? Tell us. 

12. What good would a “communication expert” be on the 
payroll of a large company? What would he do and how much 
would he be worth? 

13. What does a free-lance “communication consultant” do? 

14. Does the advent of the Space Age create any new commu- 
nication problems? Intensify any old ones? 

15. Care to guess what new communication medium may 
some day supersede television? Can you list the specifications for 
the ideal mechanical communication device? 

16. Why hasn't human understanding of communication im- 
proved as fast as our understanding of physics? 

17. What place do the words evince and evoke have in the 
lexicon of communication theory? 
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18. What theory of communication is evident in Stanislavski’s 
writings? 

19. Whither experimental rhetoric? 

20. We have case histories galore of communication failures, 
but how about more close examinations of how and why good 
communication was achieved? How about a communication 
clinic in reverse—on cases of successful communication? 

21. Do you have some thoughts on inflection? On gesture? 
On the rhetorical aspects of handwriting style? On graphology 
as a science? 

22. How are photographs used for propaganda? How might 
they be so used? 

23. Could a satellite radio-relay station extend the Voice of 
America significantly? To what ends? 

24. What ever happened to educational radio broadcasting? 
Is its potential being fully exploited? 

25. What is the function of imagination in practical communi- 
cation? Can it be taught? 

26. Will General Semantics live as long as Aristotle? 

27. Will the book outlive the TV set? Is the library a com- 
munication “medium”? If so, does that imply any changes in 
library operation or use? 

28. How do you communicate with a two-year-old? 

29. Where will the colleges get instructors for communication 
courses for the swollen enrollments ahead? 

30. What is industry doing to solve its communication prob- 
lems? Which problems are they failing to solve? 

31. Has the government really made progress in reducing 
gobbledegook? 

32. Is the “communication movement” developing an unnec- 
essary jargon? 

33. Many new books have the word communication in their 
titles. Care to comment? 

34. Does teaching mean the same thing as communicating? 
Which is the broader term? 

35. Do you care to comment on the implications for practical, 
everyday communication of some of the following concepts? For 
example, how are they relevant to memoranda, letters, conversa- 
tion, interviewing, etc.? Dramatic distance, ethos, target audience, 
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human interest, anticlimax, comic relief, principle of least effort 
(George Zipf), search behavior (cybernetics), noise (info 
theory), entropy, empathic response, qualitative content analysis, 
rhetorical and dramatic criticism, systems and procedures, identi- 
fication and projection, the executive ulcer. 

36. What characteristics identify a statement about communi- 
cation as a “communication theory”? Why theorize about com- 
munication at all? 

37. What can we learn about practical communication tech- 
niques from studying the techniques of the fiction writer? Can 
you make a list of the essential differences between writing 
informative prose and writing fiction? 

38. How can you teach people to observe more quickly and 
accurately? 

39. We all know that silence sometimes communicates volumes 
of meaning. Could deliberate failure to communicate ever be 
interpreted as a deliberate lie? Is there a philosophical, theoreti- 
cal, or moral difference between silent and spoken lies? 

40. What do you think of The Journal of Communication (or 
of professional journals in general) as a medium of communica- 
tion? 

Each of these forty questions would make an article I'd like to 
read. If you can’t write any of these, how about a brief article 
listing ten more? 

Sincerely, 
Fran Cartier 


oO o ~ o co 


Knowing Fran, your editor suspects that he would like to write 
the forty articles and that it is only the necessity of working full 
time like the rest of us that compels him to forego the luxury. 
‘Tis a pity that he can’t do it himself, for he would be both stimu- 
lating and penetrating. 

Perhaps, though, several of you will carry on. If so, my little 
gnawing apprehension will die gloriously, and The Journal will 
continue to be a worthy member of the large and — 
family of publications of learned societies. 


Wayne N. Thompson 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


BmerMan, ALBERT D. “Communist Techniques of Coercive Interrogation,” 
Development Report, AFPTRC-TN-56-132. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas: Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, December, 
1956. ) 


The means by which Communists extort false confessions or secure other 
types of compliance are neither new, mysterious, nor always irresistible. 
They are based on simple, easily understandable ideas of how an individu- 
al’s physical and moral strength can be undermined, rather than upon subtle 
or startling psychological theories. Frequently, comprehension of the tech- 
niques is all that one needs in order to withstand them. 

This study is restricted to those measures used to undermine resistance. It 
omits the verbal content—plays on meanings, verbal tricks and traps, the 
endless repetition of questions, the special language of Communist interro- 
gation. 

A typical pattern of Communist coercive interrogation involves certain 
general elements which are applied at varying times and places for varying 
objectives. The pattern may include: 

(a) Isolation or semi-isolation from other prisoners and even from guards. 

(b) Monopolization of attention to fix the prisoner’s attention upon his 
immediate predicament. Isolation, complete control over the sights, 
sounds, and feelings the prisoner experiences, and prolonged interro- 
gation or forced writing are specific devices. 

(c) Induced debilitation and exhaustion through semistarvation, exposure, 
and exploitation of wounds or diseases that do not present immediate 
threats to the prisoner’s life. 

(d) Cultivation of despair and anxiety by threats of death, endless isola- 
tion, nonrepatriation, or punishment as a “war criminal.” Some 
threats may be purposely vague, and some may be directed against 
the prisoner’s family. Mysterious changes of treatment, place of 
confinement, or in the questioning or interrogation personnel are 
apparently used to promote worry. 

(e) Alternating punishments and rewards by occasional “favors,” by 
promises, and so on. 

(£) Demonstrations of the “omnipotence” and “omniscience” of the 
captors. 

(g) Degradation to reduce the prisoner to simple “animal level” con- 
cerns by preventing personal hygiene, by insults and taunts, and by 
the denial of privacy.. 

(h) Enforcement of trivial and absurd demands to develop a habit of 
compliance. 

Actual torture, though sometimes used, is not an essential part of the 
technique. The Communists have learned that physical violence more fre- 
quently than not stiffens the resistance of the average prisoner, rather than 
the reverse. The emphasis is on the individual's doing things to himself, such 
as standing at attention for long periods. His own pride is the measure of 
degradation he suffers. 

Communist terror confronts the individual with a choice between external 
punishment if he does or thinks what he believes, and internal punishment 
(guilt) if he begins to do or think as the Communists demand. One way 
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out, of course, is for him to change his conscious idea of what is right and 
wrong to accord with the doctrine of the Communists. 

—Francis A. Cartier 
Air University 


The April, 1958, issue of Review of Educational Research is devoted to 
summaries of recent research studies in language arts. It reviews pertinent 
studies in communication theory, linguistics, psycholinguistics, listening, 
reading, speaking, English communications—writing, spelling, new trends in 
teaching literature, and mass media—journalism, and broadcasting. An 
overview of summaries in selected areas follows: 

Speaking. There is a tendency recently for research in speech by non- 
speech scholars, and a wide variety of periodicals not under the sponsorship 
of speech organizations have accepted such studies for publication. Studies 
on persuasion, discussion, and interaction phenomena in speech situations 
appear to attract increasing research interest. Quantitative studies are 
increasing and seem to reflect a greater sophistication in regard to quanti- 
tative methodology. 

Reading. There is much duplication of effort in this area, and in some 
cases the patterns of investigation and the evaluation instruments have 
proved unsuitable for the satisfactory solution of the problems. In reading 
research co-operative planning and more comprehensive evaluation are 
needed. 

Listening. Interest continues high, and significant research is being pro- 
duced. Untapped areas are: Is listening a separate skill? Can it be taught? 
Is there any need for such training? Can the gross skill be improved by 
attention to the analyzable factors? What are these factors? 

Communication Theory. This is the first time the Review has included a 
chapter on communication theory, linguistics, and psycholinguistics. John B. 
Carroll of Harvard University says in the opening paragraph of the chapter 
that the innovation “is motivated by the notable expansion of work in these 
areas and the increasing promise of payoff in many fields of education, not 
only in the so-called language arts, but also in the analysis of the educative 
process itself. Communication is a word that crops up with increasing fre- 
quency in educational literature, almost as if it were a magic key to wisdom. 
Communication theorists themselves have been given to holding symposia 
and conferences in the course of which they suggest the wide-ranging impli- 
cations of this theory, and the trend has been echoed in educational publica- 
tions which have devoted whole issues to communication problems.” He 
cites as sources the NSSE 53rd Yearbook, Mass Media and Education, 1954, 
and the Teachers College Record, “Communication and the Communication 
Arts,” November, 1955. It may be of some interest to note that he does not 
cite The Journal of Communication among his fifty-nine sources. 

Writing and Spelling. Considerably more needs to be done in these areas. 
In writing, for example, research is needed to determine suitable standards 
in the teaching of composition as well as standards for measuring pupil 
attainment. In spelling, research on the high school level is needed. 

Mass Media. The tendency is increasingly toward the construction of 
theory. Paul Deutschmann’s “The Sign-Situation Classification of Human 
Communication” in the summer, 1957, issue of The Journal of Communica- 
tion is cited. Communication theorists have concentrated on the processual 
view, pointing out that the flow of information, even in the mass media, is 
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not a one-way system. An interesting development is the endeavor to use 
information theory in explaining communications behavior. 

Literature. Don M. Wolfe of Princeton University summarizes recent 
research as follows: “The last three years have witnessed an intensified 
realism in the teaching of literature, a realism expressed in a more person- 
alized identification of literature and life than hitherto thought possible. At 
every step, whether in a single poem, a novel, or a play, the teacher of liter- 
ature endeavored to link the main meanings with the thoughts, problems, 
and daily experiences of his students. To a greater degree than formerly he 
selected books, both for class discussion and home reading, which would 
help the student to study his own values and dilemmas in the light of the 
writer's projection of similar dilemmas in a work of art. The ways and 
means of such an approach were also more realistic than former methods: 
thematic units, dramatization of fictional characters, reading of an older 
classic with a contemporary counterpart in theme or scope, the extension of 
personal problems into their social and intellectual concomitants—these and 
other methods kept pace with the new realism in the study of literature as a 
great art. From the old classics came new meanings and resources that 
showed anew the timeless need for worthy interpreters of yscat books and 
poems.” 

—William D. Baker 
State University of New York 


Source: Psychological Abstracts, February, 1958 
A phonetic typewriter has been developed, a machine which will convert 
spoken sounds to written syllables. The target unit is the syllable. The 
equipment for component stages varies from the electrical analysis of the 
initial sounds, through coding and decoding networks to the final typewriter 
output. For a vocabulary of only ten syllables, spoken by a single practiced 
observer, nearly perfect accuracy is obtained. 
Olson, Harry F., and Belar, Herbert, “Phonetic Typewriter,” Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, XXVIII (1956), 1072-1081. 


Experiments, Studies, and Theory: Four Reports 

1. This study examined the roles of distance and angle of observation 
between the talker and the listener. Over the range of conditions examined, 
distance (3 to 9 feet) was not a significant factor, but angle of observation 
(0 to 90 degrees) was significant in obtaining substantial improvements of 
speech intelligibility. 

Neely, Keith, “Effect of Visual Factors on the Intelligibility of 
Speech,” Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, XXVIII 
(1956), 1275-1277. 

2. The author investigated the oral language of training school residents 
and concluded “It would seem to apply in language, as well as in speech, 
that while delays and defects in language vary with levels of intelligence, 
one should not assume a talkative child is normally an intelligent one.” 

Schlanger, Bernard B., “Oral Language Classification of the Training 
School Residents,” Training School Bulletin, LIT (1957), 243-247. 

3. A symposium on creative thinking, sponsored by the Industrial 
Research Institute, is reported in this monograph. Some of the authors and 
topics are: H. J. Rand, Creativity: Its Social, Economic, and Political Signifi- 
cance; F. S. C. Northrop, Philosophy’s Statement of the Problems of Creativ- 
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ity; A. H. Compton, Case Histories: Creativity in Science; J. W. Hanes, State 
Government and Creative Thinking; L. L. Thursténe, A Psychologist Dis- 
cusses the Mechanism of Thinking; J. Ferren, The Problem of Creative 
Thinking in Painting; E. Krenek, The Problem of Creative Thinking in 
Music; R. Wilbur, The Problem of Creative Thinking in Poetry. 
Olson, Fred, et al., The Nature of Creative Thinking: A Monograph. 
New York University Press, 1957. 73 pp. 

4. A book on responsibility in mass communication analyzes four con- 
cepts in mass communication: (1) historical authoritarianism, in which mass 
communication began; (2) its present form as represented by communist 
control of mass media; (3) libertarianism, represented by a laissez faire 

“market place of ideas”; and (4) rising out of libertarianism—still tentative 
. turning away from individualism . “the concept of social responsi- 
bility. The problems faced by the mass s media—government regulation, 
monopoly, control through support, manipulation, etc——are examined in 
terms of social responsibility. Case histories illustrating each problem are 
presented. The author states: “Our theme in these chapters is going to be 
that the fundamental responsibility for checking on the media .. . rests 
primarily with the media themselves. . 
Schramm, Wilbur, Responsibility i in Mass Communication. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 319 pp. 
—wWilliam D. Baker 
State University of New York 


Hi-Dee-Hi-Dee-Hi! 

“Some want Dixieland, others want the music to be cool, still others want 
me to sit around playing ‘Mood Indigo.’ We give them everything. I don’t 
care what I play. All I’m interested in is communication. We want everyone 
to come to the party. When they grunt, you know they're communicating.” 
—Duke Ellington. 


The “Real” World 

“Human beings do not live in the objective world alone, nor alone in the 
world of social activity as ordinarily understood, but are very much at the 
mercy of the particular language which has become the medium of expres- 
sion for their society. It is quite an illusion to imagine that one adjusts to 
reality essentially without the use of language and that language is merely 
an incidental means of solving specific problems of communication and 
reflection. The fact of the matter is that the “real world” is te a large extent 
unconsciously built up on the language habits of the group.”—Edward 
Sapir, Culture, Language, and Personality. 


Co-Operative Listening 
“Listen to the other party’s views as means to developing your own; then 
present your own as a means of developing his. This process, by which 
people mutually evoke the deeper layers of each other’s experience, works 
well when a common interest brings the group together and underlies the 
discussion of their differences.”—Richard C. Cabot, The Meaning of Right 
and Wrong. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SociaL THEORY AND Sociat Structure. By Robert K. Merton. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1957; pp. 645. $7.50. 


The careful reader is pleased to discover the validity of the author’s con- 
tention that “. . . more than a third of its contents is new to this edition.” 
Major changes involve the addition of four chapters: “Patterns of Influence”; 
“Contributions to the Theory of Reference Group Behavior”; “Continuities in 
the Theory of Social Structure and Anomie”; and “Continuities in the Theory 
of Reference Groups and Social Structure.” To this Merton has added two 
bibliographic postscripts, which acknowledge recent developments with par- 
ticular emphasis on the role of Puritanism in the evolution of modern 
sciences. 

One must commend the author for his attempt to rewrite paragraphs from 
the original book so that greater clarity will result. Unfortunately the stated 
purpose does not, in all instances, insure enlightened comprehension. 

First publication, in 1949, of the smaller book established an interesting 
reputation for Robert K. Merton. Somewhat quickly, the work was identi- 
fied as a contemporary classic in social sciences; sociologists were generally 
impressed, and so were many others. 

This revision, as did the first edition, presumes to cover a variety of sub- 
ject matters, but the centroid of emphasis is the functional analysis of social 
structures. The introductory chapter, “Manifest and Latent Functions,” was 
early labeled “. . . one of the few systematic statements of the theoretical 
foundations and framework of functional sociology.” The thoughtful student 
of this volume will perhaps applaud the inclusion, without revision, of this 
important unit. 

Professor Merton’s academic experience and associate directorship of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia University have given a 
perceptive insight that is generally translated satisfactorily. He is at his 
most intriguing best in exploring the theoretical problems of social structure 
which must be solved before certain specific advances “. . . can be made in 
the sociological analysis of reference groups.” 

This book is difficult reading, but the persistent scholar is amply rewarded 
when comprehension begins to take place. 

—A. L. Thurman, Jr. 
Michigan State University 


Hanpuinc Barriers In COMMUNICATION. By Irving J. Lee and Laura L. 
Lee. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957; pp. 149. $5.00. 


If Irving Lee were alive, he would be the first, I am sure, to agree that 
Handling Barriers in Communication is the teacher speaking and not the 
scholar. The content of the book makes no contribution to rhetorical theory. 
The ideas not only are nothing more than sensible commonplaces but also 
are thinly scattered. 

That the book lacks solid content, however, is a statement of fact and not 
a criticism. This volume is a demonstration of the master teacher at work, 
and as such it is instructive, inspirational, and—to employ a badly abused 
word—fascinating. The eight sections, each of which is part lecture and part 
lesson plan, form a course designed to improve supervisory personnel in 
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their use of language. Correctly identifying the crucial problem in teaching 
as motivation, Dr. Lee brilliantly demonstrates how to persuade readers (or 
listeners) that they should put his practical, though familiar, recommenda- 
tions into daily operation. 

The book is divided into eight lessons (called “meetings” ), each of which 
employs varied devices. The approach is usually, though not always, induc- 
tive—working under essentially nondirective instruction, students discuss a 
case and generalize principles applicable to their own jobs. Examples are 
numerous and of unusual interest. The class frequently breaks up into small 
groups, which sometimes employ role playing (Dr. Lee likes to call it real- 
playing). Such groups vary in size, but a three-man unit with two partici- 
pants and one observer is common. Dr. Lee says that he is employing the 
case method, but the techniques are too diverse and flexible to be described 
so simply and universally. Each lesson is richly varied in both activities and 
materials, and no two lessons are alike. Repetition and review, like other 
parts of the class period, avoid the mechanical and the pedestrian. 

Physically the volume that an instructor receives consists of a 149-page 
text of “lecture—discussion” and a 60-page “Conferee’s Handbook.” The 
second of these parts, which includes tear-out sheets, is bound separately as 
a workbook for students. The quality of paper, the size of type, and the 
format of the page all help to make the book readable and attractive. 

The title for the eight “meetings” suggest the style and the content: “The 
Person Who Jumps to Conclusions”; “The Person Who Closes His Mind”; 
“The Person Who Listens Only to Words”; “Giving and Getting Informa- 
tion”; “Making Assignments”; “Making Corrections”; “Getting a Group to 
Talk Together”; “Overview.” 

Despite these colorful headings, Handling Barriers in Communication is no 
cheap popularization. Distinguishing it from the mass of trade volumes 
directed at businessmen is underlying scholarship. The work illustrates the 
ideal process for effective communication—sound background combined 
with skillful adaptation to the audience. 

Mrs. Lee in a lengthy introduction describes the development of the book 
and clarifies her own role in bringing the work to completion. She explains, 
for example, why the text is in the first person as if the author were lecturing 
to the class. 

The following paragraphs are an appropriate conclusion to this review, for 
in them Mrs. Lee characterizes the outwardly simple but actually complex 
pedagogy of her talented and distinguished husband: 

He did not give them theory and then urge them to speak its appli- 
cations. He started, instead, with their problems and brought to 
them the applications and implications of General Semantics as an 
approach to the more successful handling of these problems. 

This present course, then, does not attempt to analyze the prin- 
ciples of General Semantics in detail. One must look elsewhere for 
doctrine and theory. The word semantics appears only once or 
twice. These pages provide, rather, a set of exercises in the use of 
General Semantics. The course itself was, in a sense, a kind of drill 
session where the attitudes and skills of effective communication 
could be developed, learned, practiced, and made a part of one’s 
everyday behavior. 

—WayneE N. THOMPSON 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
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Mopern Apvertisinc. By Harry W. Hepner. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956; pp. 740. $6.75. 


Mr. Hepner has elected to depart from the traditional pattern of basic 
advertising texts by making his book a survey of contemporary advertising. 
Subjects such as the economics of advertising, history of advertising, and 
advertising ethics are accorded only the briefest mention. Instead, as the 
author states in his preface, “more recognition is given to the recent develop- 
ments toward an increasing co-ordination and integration of marketing and 
advertising.” His purpose is praiseworthy in light of the increasing realiza- 
tion that advertising should be viewed as a marketing function. Overlooked, 
however, is the equally significant trend toward the recognition of adver- 
tising as a communications function. 

In selecting his subject matter Mr. Hepner faced the always formidable 
task of deciding which areas to emphasize, what subjects to include, and 
what to leave out. The result is essentially a broad revision of his earlier 
text, Effective Advertising, into which the author has incorporated informa- . 
tion, much of it in the form of quotes from trade publications, chronicling 
recent developments in this dynamic field. Unfortunately, little attempt was 
made to edit and condense this material so that the book loses vigor under 
the burden of needless and often irrelevant quotations and illustrations. 

Mr. Hepner has divided his book into nine parts: Introduction, Markets 
Available to the Advertiser, The Product to Be Advertised, The Advertise- 
ment, The Media, The Appeal, Advertising for Special Markets and Pur- 
poses, Budgets and Expenditures, and Advertising as a Career. Despite the 
somewhat unorthodox listing the author still places major emphasis on funda- 
mentals; the two chapters covering The Media and The Advertisement 
contain a total of 342 pages, or almost half the book. 

Part I, Introduction, contains two chapters which discuss the reasons that 
“the educated person of today should study advertising” and “the workers in 
advertising and what they do.” The social and economic pros and cons of 
advertising have been oversimplified in attempting to present advertising in 
a favorable light. The generally unfavorable attitudes with which students 
approach the subject of advertising need to be counteracted with frank 
analysis of a more scholarly nature, such as Neil Borden’s. 

Parts Four and Six, Media and The Advertisement, cover the subjects in 
tight, well-written fashion. The generally excellent discussion of the media 
is marred somewhat by the scant attention given to radio and television. In 
the entire text fewer than thirty pages are devoted to describing the roles 
played by these media—a serious omission in view of their increasing 
importance. In presenting various methods for measuring audience reactions 
the author has overlooked the telephone coincidental, roster recall, and 
listener diary methods while discussing relatively unimportant methods such 
as audience mail and NBC’s “before and after” audience surveys. 

The twelve chapters devoted to The Advertisement provide a first-rate 
coverage of the creative aspects of advertising. Of particular note is Mr. 
Hepner’s ability to sum up in cogent fashion the key points in attaining 
effective layout and in writing copy. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of the text is in Part Five, The 
Appeal; particularly the chapter on motivation research in which the author 
does a workmanlike job of pulling this oft-misunderstood area into clear 
focus. He also does yeoman service in pointing out the need for advertisers 
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to draw upon the social sciences for a better understanding of human 
behavior. 

Mr. Hepner’s long association with the advertising business has enabled 
him to extract much that is worth while from advertising literature of recent 
years, and this contribution makes his work a valuable encyclopedia. The 
book also merits consideration as a text by teachers who are looking for a 
well-organized survey of the advertising business. 

—Kenwarp L. ATKIN 
Michigan State University 


A Hanpsoox For THE AMATEUR THEATRE. Edited by Peter Cotes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1958; pp. 424. 


This handbook is designed for British amateur theatrical societies. The 
discussions in the various sections of the book seem to set forth the viewpoint 
of professional drazaatists regarding the amateur theatre. 

According to the introduction, the better amateur groups should be 
considered as subsidiary branches of the professional theatre. Peter Cotes is 
careful to point out that the amateur theatre worker is not the same as the 
professional but that amateur theatres can stimulate enthusiasm for the 
drama and prepare the ground for the coming of the professionals. 

The thesis that the amateur theatre is a contributory vehicle for the pro- 
fessional theatre is furthered in the chapter titled “The Playwright.” It is 
emphasized with some logic that the amateur theatre is the hope of the 
beginning writer of drama. 

There are two chapters that contribute helpful material for the amateur. 
“The Producer” (in America, director) treats some fundamentals of direct- 
ing. “Acting” contains common-sense evaluations of “The Method” as 
taught to young American actors. The writer of this chapter nevertheless is 
appreciative of Stanislavsky techniques. 

Although the volume includes some interesting facts about English 
theatre history, there is little of further value to the practical dramatist. The 
sections on technical theatre are inferior to other British and American 
publications detailing techniques of stage management, make-up, lighting, 
design, and the dance. The remainder of the book is given to an explanation 
and description of amateur theatre societies in Great Britain. 


—C. Euczne OsBorNne 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
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the 2nd edition of 
READER AND WRITER 


Harrison Hayford and Howard P. Vincent 


3x for courses in communication and Freshman English 

3x a balance of emphasis on the major problems of langvage—reading, 
writing, and thinking—and on the literary and intellectual interests 
of teachers and students 

yx selections, one fourth new, include more poems and stories, fresh 
essays and articles 

yx among the new contributors are E. M. Forster, Malcolm Cowley, Sean 
O’Faolain, Edward Newhouse, Bertrand Russell, David Riesman, 
Joyce Cary 

yx introductions and headnotes indicate the purpose and meaning of the 
organization 

yx questions and theme topics, alternate table of contents, list of selec- 
tions suitable for study of rhetorical principles 


Spring, 1959 





“An extremely fine job of revision on a text which was already 
one of the outstanding books in its field.” Delbert E. Wylder, 
State University of lowa 


WRITING WITH A PURPOSE 

A First Course in College Composition 

2nd edition 

James M. McCrimmon 

yx a new and improved Handbook of Grammar and Usage incorporates 
material on grammar and diction 

yx the chapter on the research paper follows the MLA Style Sheet and 
includes graphic illustration—a specimen research paper accompanied 
by the student note cards from which it was written 

yx a re-definition of argument effectively introduces elementary logic 

607 pages $4.25 
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These HARPER Texts 


by 
C. MERTON BABCOCK 


are recommended for use in college courses 
intended to teach the student the four language 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 


TTT 7 AARP ER Soe cee AT 
HANDBOOK OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


For integrated courses in the language arts aimed at giving the student 
experience in expressing ideas clearly, purposefully, and correctly. Recent 
movements in language study are discussed, and there are reference 
guides, suggested readings, and an abundance of exercises, illustrations, 
and examples. 490 pages. $3.50. 


“A fresh, sprightly, and truly integrated basic work in Communi- 
cation.” Kenneth Harwood, University of Southern California 


IDEAS IN PROCESS 
An Anthology of Readings in Communication 


A natural and excellent companion volume to the Handbook, this is a 
collection of interesting articles by eminent writers. Aimed at developing 
creative thought, critical judgment, and language manipulation. Extensive 
Questions and Exercises. 436 pages. $4.00. 


“This book will have great usefulness. I shall take every oppor- 
tunity to recommend this book to others.” 
Bess Sondel, University of Chicago 


EXERCISES IN COMMUNICATION 


A workbook designed for use with the Handbook, but so arranged that it 
may be used equally well alone or with other handbooks. Focuses 
attention on extended discourse and complete texts. Requires original 
effort + the student rather than just comment, correction or edition. 182 
pages. $1.75. 
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